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A design for medicine of tomorrow.was born 
here today: A University Clinic will provide 
comprehensive, one-stop patient care with its 
team. of specialists. A computerized system 
for examining patients will enhance diagnostic 
procedures and make possible an even more 
personal doctor-patient relationship. Afhlia- 
‘tions with two additional hospitals will offer 
almost unlimited clinical opportunities for GW 
“medical students while making “available to 
: these hospitals kadditional house staff. 
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GW, PEPCo Reach Agreement 
For Building on Pennsylvania Ave. 


George Washington and the Po- 
tomac Electric Power Company of 
Washington have signed a long-term 
agreement under which the Univer- 
sity will build an all-electric office 
building to be leased to PEPCo on 
the entire square fronting on Penn- 
sylvania Avenue, N.W., and bounded 
by 19th, 20th, and H Streets, N.W. 
Several small businesses, the Harlan- 
Brewer House, and a parking lot now 
occupy the block. 

“This agreement is part of GW’s 
long-range program to develop its 
Pennsylvania Avenue frontage in 
keeping with the Avenue’s importance 
as the ceremonial boulevard of the 
nation’s capital and as a business 
venture to contribute financially to 
the University’s expanding education- 
al program,” said Henry W. Herzog, 
GW Vice President and Treasurer. 
“This is the second unit in this plan, 
the first, the Joseph Henry Building, 


having recently been completed at 
the southwest corner of Pennsylvania 
Avenue and 21st Street, N.W., and 
leased to the National Academy of 
Sciences.” 

Under the terms of the lease with 
PEPCo, the University will construct 
an eight-story office building, costing 
approximately $13,500,000, and con- 
taining approximately 400,000 square 
feet of office space with two levels of 
underground parking. 

The building will enable PEPCo to 
bring together personnel now scat- 
tered in several different locations 
and will also provide for the Com- 
pany’s anticipated future growth. 

Construction is expected to begin 
later this year with occupancy in early 
1972. Mills, Petticord and Mills have 
been commissioned as architects and 
engineers. Permanent financing is be- 
ing provided by the New York Life 
Insurance Company. 


George V. Allen Named GW ‘Ambassador’ 


George V. Allen, who has been di- 
rector of the Foreign Service Insti- 
tute, Department of State, is serving 
as “Ambassador in Residence” for 
the spring semester. Mr. Allen is ad- 
vising faculty members in the prepara- 
tion and presentation of material 
related to the international scene, and 
is participating in seminars and courses 
in international affairs and related 
fields. 

Mr. Allen has served as director 
of the U.S. Information Agency; as 
U.S. Ambassador to five countries — 
Iran, Yugoslavia, India, Nepal, and 
Greece; and as Vice-consul in Jamai- 
ca, China, and Greece. He was Assis- 
tant Secretary of State from 1948-50, 
during the Truman Administration. 


School of Engineering and Applied Science: 


George V. Allen 


“About Face In One Year” 


A “before and after” look at GW’s 
School of Engineering and Applied 
Science rivals those of most television 
commercials. 

A school, which early in 1968 had 
only 32 full-time professors and relied 
heavily upon part-time faculty, faced 
a steady decline in student enrollment. 
It operated with inadequate space and 
laboratories, and existed from day- 
to-day with an extremely doubtful 
future. 

Aware of the problems facing him 
and the school when he was appointed 
dean in February, 1968, Harold 
Liebowitz accepted the challenge that 
the School of Engineering and Applied 
Science had the potential to become 
one of the strong schools at George 
Washington. He believed many of the 
severe problems could be alleviated 
or successfully resolved. 

In deciding what changes had to be 


made, and their priority, Dean Liebo- 
witz and the SEAS faculty first evalu- 
ated the objectives of the school, and 
the University. 

“In general terms,” said the Dean, 
“it is quite significant that we think of 
the three categories — education, re- 
search, and public service — when we 
speak of objectives for this School.” 

Citing changes which indicate steps 
by SEAS to attain such objectives, 
the Dean pointed first to a general up- 
grading of educational and research 
programs. 

“Obviously, we cannot be outstand- 
ing in all fields, but if we are clever 
enough and are able to use our inge- 
nuity, we shall, in a fairly short period 
of time, be able to excel in a number 
of areas in which we can gain national 

“as well as international recognition,” 


he said. 
(continued on Page 8) 
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Neil Portnow Elected 
Student Assembly Head 


There's a new look to the G Street 
office of the president of GW’s Student 
Assembly. Part of this look is the new 
name, Student Assembly, which the 
former “student council” adopted 
when it revised the constitution in the 
fall. 

A second part of the look is the 
change in personnel. On Feb. 8, Neil 
Portnow, a 20-year-old junior from 
Great Neck, N.Y., was elected to 
head the Assembly for the 1969-70 
term. He received the gavel from 
Rhonda Billig, New York, N.Y., who 
succeeded to the presidency when 
James Knicely, Sidney, Neb.,resigned 
shortly after the Christmas recess. 

President Portnow won the election 
by the narrowest margin since Richard 
Harrison’s successful presidential bid 
in 1966, edging out his closest rival, 
Bruce Smith, Chester, Pa., by 126 
votes, or a plurality of 44 per cent 
among the five candidates in the race. 

Except for several committee 
chairmanships, the remainder of 
the Assembly is made up of seven 
members-at-large elected by the entire 
student body. The “at large” members 
replace representatives formerly 
elected from dormitories and com- 
muter districts. 


Honors Program Has 
Forty-Five Freshmen 


Forty-five GW freshmen are parti- 
cipating in a new freshman-sopho- 
more honors program which began 
this semester. The program is built 
around a core of special seminars em- 
phasizing group discussion based on 
outside readings and research. 

Calvin D. Linton, Dean of the Co- 
lumbian College of Arts and Sciences, 
said the primary purposes of the pro- 
gram are “to provide the exceptional 
student with the opportunity for aca- 
demic challenge and enrichment” and 
“to create a group of students whose 
activities will enable them to contri- 
bute more significantly to academic 
discussion within the University as a 
whole.” 

Three such freshmen seminars are 
offered this semester, with 15 students 
in each. Freshmen seminars will be 
offered in each succeeding spring se- 
mester. Sophomore seminars, to start 
next fall, will run through both semes- 
ters. The honors program is being 
administered by a faculty-student 
committee chaired by H. E. Yeide, As- 
sistant Dean of Columbian College. 

(continued on Page 8) 


Board Approves Budgé 
Opens Its Meetings | 


The University’s Board of Trusteé 
at its January meeting, approved)‘ 
$61,277,950 operating budget P 
1969-70 and adopted a resolutif , 
opening its meetings to certdc 
representatives of the Univers 
community. 

The budget, increased by $6,0 
000 over 1968-69, will again be b 
anced, as GW boosts average facu 
salaries close to the nation’s highé 
level for college teachers; enhané 
library services with an additiof , 
$100,000 allocation; and prepares} ¿ 
open, this fall, a $9,000,000 Univé , 
sity Center, which, in itself, adds} , 
the budget $1,300,000 in income al y 
expenses. i 

Tuition will be raised $100 a yd y 
for full-time undergraduates to $1,84 ç 
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with concomitant increases in 
part-time and graduate fees. F 
time students will also pay a $75 Uf; 
versity Center fee. 5 
The increase in faculty salari 
means that the University is on sché į 
ule in its effort to achieve the “ p 
salary scale of the American Associ o 
tion of University Professors by 191 o 
71. All faculty ranks, except ffp 
professors, are now at the “A” sca p 
In 1969-70, GW faculty salary avé q 
ages (not including the School fņ 
Medicine) will range from $18,% y. 
for full professors to $7,327 for Í 
structors. These figures do not inclu R 
fringe benefits. Si 
Of the total budget, 40 per cão 
represents income and expenses ft} 
the GW Medical Center. si 
Among other actions, the Bod y 
approved a proposal to permit ol tj 
representative each from the stud@ a 
body, faculty, and the alumni to attef a 
future meetings. Ci 
The resolution, as adopted, real 
“Resolved, that the Board of Trusté re 
invites the following to attend met is 
ings of the Board: Chairman of tb: 
Executive Committee of the Univé T 
sity Senate, the President of the Gé hi 
eral Alumni Association, and a studé st 
representative who shall have be 
duly elected annually by the studé fu 
body to the office of President of f tu 
Student Government, in accordant ha 
with provisions of the Articles f ti 
Student Government.” pé 
The Board also cited Charles fho 
Glover Jr., for his fifty years of “del st 
cated service as a member of the Uf its 
versity's Board of Trustees.” 
Glover is honorary chairman of tth 
board of Riggs National Bank. U 
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A Student View: 


The University Center Fee Controversy 


el Editor's Note: The following story was writ- 
di ten by Miss Lesley Alter, a sophomore from 

Elizabeth, N.J., majoring in Public and In- 

J ternational Affairs. The article summarizes 

Student feelings and administrative comment 

(don the Center fee controversy. 
‘| GW's new University Center, the 
realization of a 38-year-old student 
dream, has become, during the last 
Several months, the focus of pressing 
Campus debate even before its 
Completion. 

Opposition to a compulsory $75 
Student fee to cover the amortization 
: of a 25-year, $8 million loan for the 
_} onstruction of the Center has aroused 
a usually lethargic and diffuse student 
“| body. Much to the dismay of the Ad- 
; Ministration, members of the Student 

Bar Association of the National Law 

Center began in March to seriously 
consider suing the University, while 

at the same time, undergraduates 

talked of demonstrations and a pos- 

Sible strike. 

d. Many students feel that the financ- 
Mg of the Center has been poorly 
Í planned and mismanaged. They point 
Out that the University has failed to 

Obtain any of the $1 million in contri- 

butions it agreed to in 1965 when 
f plans for the Center’s financing were 

drawn up. They are upset that the 

University just began its Center fund- 

raising efforts in recent months. 

Warren Gould, Vice President for 

Resources, explains that the Univer- 

SIty has been concentrating its efforts 

¿On other University projects, such as 
| the new medical school and Univer- 
sity library, which were high in Uni- 

Į versity planning. He points out that 

| the nature of the Center lends itself to 

¡4 More active fund-raising campaign 

¡after completion when the facilities 
can be seen. 

According to University Center Di- 
rector Boris Bell, the $8 million loan 
IS perhaps the largest ever procured 
by a University for a student center. 

The $75 fee, consequently, is “slightly 
higher than what is usually assessed 

Students elsewhere.” 

In addition to the $75 annual fee, 
fulltime GW students will face a $100 
tuition increase and arise in residence 
hall rates up to $150 next fall. Part- 
Ume and summer school students will 
Pay a Center fee of $3.50 per credit 
hour, Nevertheless, the Center budget 
still projects a deficit of $125,000 for 
Its first Operating year. 

Another student argument claims 
that the Center will serve the entire 
University community and that, there- 
fore, faculty and administrators should 
JOIN Students in paying for the Center's 
Construction costs. Following the lead 
ofa Hatchet (student newspaper) edi- 
torial, the student government unani- 
MOusly passed a resolution to this 
effect, 

On March 11, the University Cen- 
ter Committee (made up of students, 
Staff and faculty), in a 6-5 vote, passed 
a resolution recommending that fac- 
ulty and administrators eligible to join 
the Center's Faculty-Alumni Club, 
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but who choose not to do so, be as- 
sessed a maximum fee of $25 or a 
minimum fee of $15 to the Center. 

Meanwhile, a group of law students 
have been attempting to convert the 
student contentions into a valid legal 
case. If they are able to do so, the 
Student Bar Association will ask the 
U. S. District Court to issue an injunc- 
tion against the University or its offi- 
cials prohibiting the collection of the 
fee. The suit would probably be filed 
during the summer. Many law stu- 
dents, voicing the opinion of most 
graduate students as well as a signifi- 
cant number of undergraduates, sim- 
ply do not think that their expected 
use of the Center warrants a $75 
charge. 

Student Bar Association President 
Marshall Snider, who notes that such 
a suit would be the first time students 
have sued their own University over 
fees, feels that even the threat of a 
law suit is beneficial because it gives 
the students “bargaining power in 
dealing with the Administration.” Al- 
though it would be initiated by law 
students, the potential law suit may 
cover undergraduates if the law stu- 
dents feel they can build a stronger 
case by including these groups. 

Students fear that the Center assess- 
ment could set a dangerous precedent, 
allowing the University to levy addi- 
tional student fees as it undertakes 
new projects. While tuition increases 
were announced in the University cat- 
alogue, students feel they were not 
given adequate official notice of the 
$75 Center fee. With a new library, 
medical center and field house on the 
drawing boards and given GW's lim- 
ited financial resources, the Adminis- 
tration might charge additional fees, 
according to some students. 

Almost forgotten in the midst of the 
financial controversy is the potential 
of the Center. “Once we resolve the 
financial problems,” Center Director 
Bell has said, “the students will see 
the Center as an area of major signifi- 
cance for their involvement on 
campus.” 

The Center will house a wide vari- 
ety of recreational and cultural facili- 
ties as well as student organizational 
offices such that it should become the 
campus community center. Students 
complain, however, that they must 
pay each time they use recreational 
facilities which include bowling, bil- 
liards and table tennis. An under- 
ground parking lot, theater, rathskell- 
er, two dining areas, Faculty-Alumni 
Club, art gallery, barber shop, and 
numerous lounges are also provided in 
the five-story Center. 

A governing board, operations 
board and programming board will run 
the Center. Elections for student posi- 
tions on these boards were held at the 
end of March. 

In defense of the University admin- 
istration, President Lloyd H. Elliott 
reminds students that overwhelming 
student interest in 1965 prompted 


Marathon of Birthday Bargains. 


Inner-City Scholarship Fund. 


| 


Senior Dick Wolfsie solicits bids from students 
for one of the 70 items “on sale” during Martha's 


_ Students Bid On Bargains During Martha's Marathon 


One student paid $125 to “acquire” the presidency of GW for a day. Another 
bid $40 for a glass paper weight from Senator Edward Kennedy. An engraving of 
the White House signed by Mrs. Nixon went for $23. 

These and other items, which included tangible objects from some well-known 
people and the privilege of meeting and talking with others, were sold for a total 
sum of $2,140 during Martha’s Marathon of Birthday Bargains on March 7. Spon- 
sored by the women on campus, the annual event benefitted the Student Assembly’s 


An ad hoc committee of women, each contributing $1.20, purchased a date with 
Neil Portnow, the newly elected president of the Student Assembly. Other bargains 
“for sale” included: a visit with the Ambassador of Austria, Dr. Ernst Lemberger; 
| Ambassador Averell Harriman’s book, Peace with Russia; lunch with Senator 
Mark Hatfield (R-Ore.); and a meeting with columnist Drew Pearson. 

In addition to the 70 items auctioned, several donations were made, including 
a lunch with E. K. Morris,Chairman of the Board of Trustees,and an alumni chair 
from the General Alumni Association. Dick Wolfsie, a senior from New Rochelle, 
N.Y., and Jay Boyar, coordinator for student activities, teamed as auctioneers. 


Joel Dickow, a senior from Flushing, 
N.Y., offers an item from a “popular 
political” family during the bargaining. 


construction of the Center. At that 
time, “the concept of paying for the 
Center by an all student fee was not 
only readily accepted but was itself 
promoted by the Student Council as 
the reasonable way to make this proj- 
ect a reality.” Now, asks President 
Elliott, “will the student body stick by 
the decision in which it had the great- 
est influence?” 

Replying to those who have doubted 
the University’s financial commitment 
to the Center, President Elliott has 
pointed out that the University has 
“participated significantly already — 
first of all, in acquiring the land, which 
was very expensive; secondly, in 
scraping together $1.2 million from its 
general funds toward construction 
costs. In fact, when the loan was se- 
cured, one of the conditions of the 
loan was that the University would 
use its own $1.2 million first.” 

Referring to the $1 million that the 
administration told students in 1965 
that it would raise, President Elliott 
said, “the fund raising for this $1 mil- 


lion was never envisioned to be a 
broadly based, canvass-type, fund- 
raising project. Instead, it was envi- 
sioned, and still is, as a private solici- 
tation of relatively few individuals, or 
sources. This solicitation has been 
going on. It will continue.” 

Hatchet Editor-in-Chief Paul Panitz 
counters the Administration and fac- 
ulty views by maintaining that, “Stu- 
dents will stick by the decision that 
was made; students will pay the fee 
and will inevitably be the principal 
financiers of the Center. But since 
students still are involved in the deci- 
sion-making of the Center and since 
they are compelled to pay for the facil- 
ities whether they use them or not, 
they will insist that faculty and admin- 
istrators also be compelled to pay an 
equitable share; they will further insist 
that the University Administration, as 
it promised, seek the more than $1 
million on contributions. Otherwise, 
the Administration invites growing 
student unrest.” 


Students Discuss “Campus Climate” 
With Alexandria Board of Trade 


Four GW students personally pre- 
sented their version of student dis- 
content currently sweeping the U. S. 
at a recent meeting of the Alexandria, 
Va., Board of Trade. 

Mark Yacker, a junior from Cran- 
ford, N.J.; Mark Freud, a sophomore 
from Ft. Lauderdale, Fla.; Jerry Perk- 
ins, a junior from Des Moines, lowa; 
and David Berz, a junior from Chi- 
cago, discounted the “loud mouth, 
long haired” variety of student rebels 
as being a small minority, but made it 
clear that even moderates can dissent 


from the curricula, administrative deci- 
sions, and the attitudes of universities. 

Drawing a sharp line between the 
moderate student majority and the 
activist minority, they described mod- 
erates as those students whose dis- 
agreements with their university are 
school-oriented and academic in 
nature. 

The activists, on the other hand, 
have political goals rather than aca- 
demic ones, and they consider street 
demonstrations essential. In fact, they 

(continued on Page 7) 
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medical Center opens 
university clinic . . 


The University, during the past four 
months, moved closer toward its 
goal of a complete, unified and 
modern Medical Center at 
Washington Circle, when it opened 
a 13-story University Clinic, offering 
numerous medical services through 
GW’s new 85-member “group 
practice” program; established the 
Department of Clinical Engineering, 
including a unique automated 
system for examining patients; and 
completed agreements for two 
primary affiliations with Washington 
hospitals. 

The Clinic, which began opening 
offices in January, is located at 

2150 Pennsylvania Avenue in the 
former Keystone Apartment 
Building. Designed for the varied 
specialties of the full-time medical 
faculty, the University Clinic 
contains offices, special procedure 
rooms, laboratories and teaching 
areas for staff and students in the 
clinical sciences. The Clinic makes 
it possible to test and teach new 
ways of providing medical care. 


“Complete and comprehensive, 
one-stop, patient care is the primary 
purpose of the Clinic,” according to 
Dr. John Parks, Dean of GW’s 
Medical Center. Dr. Parks said that 
“we expect to have a clientele that 
will stay with us over a period of 
years so that we can develop 
preventive as well as remedial and 
curative health services. This gives 
us an opportunity to study the 
progress of health and disease, in 

a research way, so that our entire 
medical team — staff and 
students — can participate in a service 
for our patients. All patients are to 
receive a private kind of care, 
regardless of who pays for it.” 


Dr. James J. Feffer, Chief of Staff 
of the Clinic, explains that “the 
health care crisis demands a change 
in our methods of providing medical 
services.” The University Clinic 
offers comprehensive diagnostic 
services and treatment “with less 
need for costly hospitalization.” 


Commenting on the philosophy of 
“group practice” in the Clinic, 
Dean Parks explained that it is 
important to have one area where 
a patient can go, receive care, and 
not have to travel from office to 
office in various areas of the city 
to receive the specialty care of a 
variety of physicians. At GW, this 
can now be accomplished in one 
Clinic area. 


Patient care will be more efficiently 
provided, said Dr. Parks, because, 
like the practitioner of the past, 
there will be an internist who will 
know the patient and all about him 
—in other words, be his or her 


a family physician. This physician 


will direct the care that the patient 
needs. 


“By practicing early diagnostic and 
preventive medicine,” said Dr. 
Parks, “we feel that we can reduce 
patient costs. We know it is less 
expensive to treat a patient out of 
the hospital than it is in the 
hospital. So, our total program will 
be directed toward education in 
health in a way that will certainly 
influence costs in a favorable 
manner.” 


The rationale for conversion of the 
full-time faculty to a Medical 
Center group practice seems fairly 
obvious, in the opinion of Dr. Feffer. 
“We feel that preventive medicine 
can be best practiced in a group, 
rather than a solo setting,” he 
said. “Secondly, we believe that in 
converting to a salaried basis [all 
clinic physicians are salaried], we 
are removing the economic 
incentives the physician might have 
to see more patients than necessary 
for good practice. 


“By pooling and integrating offices 
and laboratories, it is now possible 
to schedule clinic patients more 
efficiently and eliminate long hours 
of waiting,” said Dr. Feffer. “We 
see all our patients here—both the 
indigent who used to wait on hard 
benches in the old clinic, and the 
so-called private patients whom we 
saw in separate, more comfortable 
offices. Everybody gets the same 
quality of care,” he added. 


“Stretching the physician's time may 
well be the largest contribution of 
group practice,” said Dr. Feffer. 

“It has been predicted that in group 
practice, physicians could see 20 
per cent more patients and give 
high quality individual care for 20 
to 30 per cent less cost.” 


Dr. Feffer cited a recent statement 
by Robert Finch, Secretary of the 
Department of Health, Education 
and Welfare, as an example of the 
growing concern of providing quality 
medical care outside the hospital. 


“We must,” said Secretary Finch, 
“break out of the hospital syndrome 
by providing good medical care for 
people who now generally get it 
only when’ a physician puts them in 
a hospital. This department hopes 
to reduce medical care costs by 
putting non-hospital care institutions 
and services to more extensive use 
than ever before.” 


Operating within a University, the 
Clinic, with its group practice, has 
significant educational value. 
Whereas in the past, medical 
education was centralized around 
lecture halls, student laboratories 
and hospital and outpatient services, 
a considerable amount of teaching 
at GW will now be focused in the 
Clínic office areas. 


“These areas,” said Dr. Parks, 
“have combined the private office 
areas and the outpatient facilities 
~of the hospital into a separate and 
identifiable unit. The student sees 


not only the desperately ill, but 
other kinds of patients, also. He 
observes how a physician keeps 
reasonably well people healthy; he 
learns something about the practice 
of preventive medicine, and he is 
introduced to the economics of 
health care.” 


The new Clinic replaces the out- 
patient facilities previously located 
within the University Hospital 
located directly across 22nd Street, 
N.W., at Washington Circle. 
Specialists in the following fields are 
housed in the Clinic: allergy, 
arthritis, cardiology, dermatology, 
endocrinology, gastroenterology, 
hematology, internal medicine, 
obstetrics and gynecology, 
ophthalmology, orthopedics, 
pathology, psychiatry, radiology, 
rheumatology, renal disease, 
neurosurgery and surgery. 


The student health service is also 
located there. 


The 13-story University Clinic at 


2150 Pennsylvania Ave., N.W. 


Dr. John Parks, Dean of 
the Medical Center 

“The University Clinic is one of the 
avenues that must be explored if we 
are to keep pace with our 
responsibilities to teach and to 
provide quality patient care.” 
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Dr. James J. Feffer, Chief of Staff)” 
“To meet the health manpower crisis, 
we have no choice but to reorganizé 
traditional methods of delivering 

health care. I think this Clinic is 

part of the answer.” 


Me 


A series of tests is completed on a patient in 
the allergy clinic, housed within the 
University Clinic. 


8 Wait” in the former outpatient 
p in the hospital. New patients are 
@PPointment in the new Clinic. 


. . . establishes clinical 
engineering department 


The University has approved the 
creation of a new Department of 
Clinical Engineering, to pioneer in 
research, development and teaching 
of medical electronics and 
computerization. The department 
will undertake a wide variety of 
research in applying engineering 
and computer technology to the 
delivery of health services. It will 
administer a health services center 
which will house a multi-phasic 
screening unit, and a computer 
system laboratory for automated 
monitoring of patients in surgery, 
obstetrics, coronary care and 
intensive care units. The center is 
expected to be in operation on the 
first floor of GW’s former cancer 
clinic in the Warwick Building on 
Washington Circle by February, 
1970. 

Multi-phasic health screening is an 
automated system for examining 
patients. Batteries of tests and 
medical histories are taken by 
biomedical instruments, with 
technicians in attendance, freeing 
physicians for other work. The test 
profiles are fed by computers to 
physicians as needed. The automated 
examining system is expected to 
permit comprehensive health 
screening of large numbers of 
persons more efficiently and at less 
cost than through conventional 
methods. 

The George Washington University 
Medical Center will be the nation’s 
first academic center for research 
on the further development of 
multi-phasic screening systems, and 
likely the first university medical 
center to have a complete, 
automated screening center in 
operation. 


Dr. Feffer stressed that the new 
system will not replace diagnosis by 
the physician. “Screening is an 
extension of the practicing physician. 
It relieves him from collecting data 
so that he has more time for 
creative diagnosis and therapy,” he 
said. Dr. Feffer stated that the new 
screening center represents a 
potential research, testing and 
community health service program 
of a size and scope not previously 
undertaken by a university except 
under direct Government contract. 


Medidata Sciences, Inc., a subsidiary 
of G. D. Searle and Co., will 
provide the equipment for the 
screening center. 


Dr. John P. Adams, Professor of 


Orthopaedic Surgery, tells the story of bones 


and muscles to a curious young patient 
while completing an examination. 


.. completing 
affiliation agreements 


The University Medical Center is 
also completing an agreement on 
primary affiliations with Washington’s 
300-bed Children’s Hospital and the 
829-bed Washington Hospital Center. 
Under the affiliation agreement, 
GW’s Medical Center will operate 
the only teaching program at the 
Washington Hospital Center and 
have the primary responsibility for 
medical education at Children’s 
Hospital. A primary affiliation 
agreement already exists with the 
Columbia Hospital for Women. 


GW students will rotate through the 
services at both institutions. At 
Children’s students from Washington’s 
other two medical schools, 
Georgetown and Howard, will also 
utilize the service facilities. A 
similar agreement will permit 
students of the three schools to 
share the facilities and staff of the 
Veterans Administration Hospital. 


Children’s Hospital has announced 
its intention of moving to the 
Washington Hospital Center 

at Irving St. and Michigan Ave., 
N.W. Adjacent to this medical 
complex is the 525-bed Veterans 
Administration Hospital where GW 
has strong teaching responsibility. 


Within the decade, therefore, what 
might be considered GW’s “Uptown 
Medical Campus,” will consist of 
2,000 beds in the most modern 
facilities and carefully integrated 
teaching programs. 


A patient is tested with one of the latest 
pieces of equipment for eye examinations 
in the Ophthamology Department. 
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Parenthetically GW 


GW has established a faculty committee to consider introducing various offerings in 
black studies into the curricula. The chairmen of the University Senate’s committees on 
Educational Policy and on University Objectives have set up a joint sub-committee “to 
study and make recommendations concerning the possibility and desirability of introducing 
various subjects referred to as black studies.” GW offered this semester, for the first time, 
a course titled “The Negro in American History.” Taught by J. Saunders Redding, a noted 
Negro scholar, author, and educator, the course attracted 165 students, mostly white. 


GW, American University and the D. C. Teachers’ College are participating in the 
“Saturday College,” a tuition-free preparatory college for high school juniors and seniors 
in the District of Columbia. The program was formed by Martin Pfaff, Director of the 
Master of Business Administration Program at AU. The idea came from a master’s thesis. 
Instructors include college faculty members and representatives from the professional 
community, who are volunteering their time. Subjects for the program, which will continue 
until June 15, include: English, mathematics, chemistry, biology, business, civil law and 
the social sciences. 


John M. Olin, former chairman and now honorary chairman of the board of Olin Mathie- 
son Chemical Corporation, has been named recipient of the Charles F. Kettering Award 
for 1968 by GW’s PTC Research Institute. Mr. Olin holds or shares 24 or more patents 
in the field of arms and ammunition manufacture and design, and is responsible for more 
modern ballistic developments than any other individual in the sporting firearms and am- 
munition industry. The award is presented annually by the Institute for outstanding work 
in research and education in fields of invention, innovation, patents, trademarks, copy- 
rights and related fields. 


GW’s Class of 1967 has announced the establishment of a fund to provide a scholarship 
or scholarships “for deserving and qualified students from Washington’s inner-city.” This 
will add to the already-existing special grants-in-aid for inner-city students. There are now 
25 students studying with the aid of these funds. 


Mrs. Esther C. Lawton(MA’42), Assistant Director of Personnel in the Treasury Depart- 
ment and Assistant Professorial Lecturer in French at GW, is one of six government ca- 
reer women to receive the ninth annual Federal Woman’s Award for high achievement. 


David B. Weaver, Professor of Law, has received this year’s Emil Brown Fund Prize 
Award for writing in the field of preventive law. His award-winning article, “An Analysis 
of Estate Planning Devices to Meet the Contingency of Incompetency,” appears in a book, 
Mental Impairment and Legal Incompetency, edited by two GW law professors, Richard 
C. Allen and Elyce Z. Ferster. 


Beginning this fall, only unmarried freshmen men and women under the age of 21 who 
are enrolled for 12 or more hours of academic work during the fall or spring semester or 
six or more hours during a summer session will be required to live in University residence 
halls or at home with their parents or guardians. Formerly sophomore women had also 
been required to reside in university housing. 


GW law alumnus James C. Humes (AB °59, LLB *62), executive director of the Phila- 
delphia Bar Association, has been named to the personal staff of President Richard M. 
Nixon. Mr. Humes will serve as a liaison with Congress, writing speeches and composing 
memoranda on domestic legislation. He had been approved as Assistant Secretary of 
Commerce, but President Nixon preempted him for his personal staff. 


James E. Johnson, who studied law at GW, has been appointed a member of the U.S. 
Civil Service Commission. Mr. Johnson, who was the first Negro to ever head a Cali- 
fornia state government department (under Gov. Ronald Reagan), served in the Marine 
Corps 21 years. 


Columbian Women, a GW alumnae group, is celebrating its “Diamond Jubilee Year.” 
Mrs. Irving M. Panzer (AA °39, AB '41) is president of the 75-year-old organization. 


Joseph T. English, Assistant Clinical Professor of Psychiatry, has been named Director 
of the Health Services and Mental Health Administration in the U.S. Department of 
Health, Education, and Welfare. A recipient of the Arthur S. Flemming Award in 1968, 
Dr. English was recognized as “one of the ten outstanding young men in the federal serv- 
ice.” His new post includes responsibility for the National Institute of Mental Health, the 
National Communicable Disease Center and the Office of Comprehensive Health Plan- 
ning, along with five other organizations. 


The Department of Chemistry has appointed 11 persons—alumni, interested citizens, 
faculty members and students—to an Advisory Committee on curriculum improvement. 
This committee is the first of several to be organized in various GW departments as the 
result of a program originated by President Lloyd H. Elliott to involve GW publics in the 
development of “a more effective educational program.” Alumni on the Chemistry Com- 
mittee are: Michael M. Frodyma, research training in academic year study programs, Na- 
tional Science Foundation; George W. Irving, administrator for agricultural research 
services, Department of Agriculture; and John F. Kinkaid, former Assistant Secretary for 
Science and Technology, Department of Commerce. 


A GW pediatrics professor reports that the incidence of mental retardation, which afflicts 
six million Americans, could be cut in half by massive spending to eliminate the conditions 
of poverty. Dr. Leon Cytryn, cited estimates that 75 to 80 per cent of the Nation’s re- 
tarded come from impoverished backgrounds, without obvious brain damage or organic 
defects to cause their condition. He noted poor diets and inadequate prenatal care for 
deprived mothers, and malnutrition and the lack of stimulation for infants and toddlers as 
factors leading to retardation. 


GW alumnus John Chapin (MA *67) has been appointed a Special Assistant to Secre- 
tary of Housing and Urban Development George Romney (GW liberal arts student 29-30). 


(continued on Page 7) 


Law Professor Heading Fight 
Against Cigarette Manufacturers 


An organization called Action on 
Smoking and Health, headed by GW 
law professor John Banzhaf, will soon 
market a kit for lawyers which he 
hopes will be used to bring damage 
suits against cigarette manufacturers. 
Summaries of cancer research reports, 
the names of expert witnesses, and 
excerpts from legal briefs and court 
opinions will be included in the do-it- 
yourself kit. 

This latest project is one of many 
for ASH, which was formed by Mr. 
Banzhaf to “keep tabs on broadcasters 
and file complaints against stations 
suspected of violating a ruling by the 


Federal Communication Commission 
that requires broadcasters of cigarette 
advertisements to provide ‘a signifi-,, 
cant amount of time’ for opponents to 
present the case against smoking.” Ith, 
was Mr. Banzhaf’s complaint which 
led to the FCC ruling in 1967. $ 


Since then, Mr. Banzhaf, a 28-year-B 
old patent attorney, has worked with$C 
the group, sponsored by 30 leading! 
physicians, scientists, lawyers, edu- 
cators and publicists to publicize the" 
health hazards of smoking, and point 
out legal action that can be takenth 


against cigarette manufacturers. SP 
y 
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“Supreme Court” Series To Be Shown In 10 Cities, 


GW’s National Law Center, in co- 
operation with the Young Lawyers 
Section of the D. C. Bar Association, 
will present a ten-part colorcast series 
entitled “The Supreme Court,” which 
will be aired on NBC-TV stations in 
Washington, Cleveland, O., New York, 
Los Angeles and Chicago from March 
31 to August 1. 

The series, planned by Peggi Drum, 
Office of Public Relations, with the 
assistance of Arthur S. Miller, Pro- 
fessor of Law, and Henry Berliner, a 
GW law alumnus, provides an under- 
standing of how cases are brought to 
the Supreme Court to be heard, why 
certain decisions have gained popular 
attention, and what decisions may be- 
come the focus of public attention in 
the future. The primary purpose of the 
programs is to provide greater knowl- 


4 
edge of the Supreme Court by sharingth, 
the expertise of legal authorities with?3: 
the general public. se 

Among the programs in the seriesto 
are: Libel and Slander, Religion andthe 
the State, Pornography and Obscen-ptt 
ity, Search and Seizure, Right ToM: 
Vote, and Civil Rights. Among thew} 
participants are GW law professorsgu 
Arthur S. Miller, Robert G. Dixon, 
James E. Starrs and Jerome A. Barron.hv: 

Air dates for the series are: Wash-hn 
ington (WRC-TV, Channel 4, Mondayme 
through Friday, 6:30 a.m.), March 31-Jur 
April 11; Cleveland (WKYC-TV,bn 
Channel 3), April 28-May 9; NewCo 
York (WNBC-Channel 4), May 26-Ho, 
June 6; Los Angeles (KNBC-Chan-$2' 
nel 4), June 23-July 4; and Chicagohv: 
(WMAQ-TV, Channel 5), July 21-all 
Aug. 1. ait 
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GW Basketball Team Cops Third; >; 


Spring Teams Begin Seasons 


Climbing from the basement of the 
Southern Conference last year to third 
place behind Davidson and East Carolina 
this year, GW’s '68-'69 basketball team 
sported its best record in nine years, the 
highest ranking in the Southern Confer- 
ence in 11 years, and the second highest 
scoring effort in GW history. 

One of the most exciting stars ever to 
play at GW, Bob Tallent, Langley, Ky., 
finished the season as the nation's fifth 
leading scorer and was also one of the top 
free-throwers. He received honorable 
mention All-American from both Associ- 
ated Press and United Press International 
wire services and first team honors in the 
Southern Conference. His brother, Mike, 
with a 17.8 scoring average for the season, 
tops the list of returning lettermen for next 
year, along with Harold Rhyne, who was 
the only Colonial named to the All-Tour- 
nament team, and Bill Knorr, who aver- 
aged 11.7 rebounds per game. 

A full-page feature on Bob and Mike 
Tallent in the March 8 issue of The Sport- 
ing News concluded with this paragraph — 
“You know,” said Bob, looking back, 
“they've got a lot more top players at the 
University of Kentucky (he transferred 


from Kentucky to GW), but you get to feel Ès 
you're a lot more part of things at GW. It's 

a bigger thrill winning here —maybe be- T 

cause you've got to work so much harder.” rec 

veq 
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The Spring Scene... he 


Leading the Colonial baseball team intolo 
its bid for the first GW baseball champion-Cate 
ship in 10 years is Hank Bunnell, All-Sup; 
District Three and All-Southern Confer-cau: 
ence as a freshman last year. Catcher Eri¢for 
Spink also won All-Southern honors lastdeg, 
year, with a .350 batting average. Coachcor 
Steve Korcheck’s team began its season 
against Virginia Commonwealth on M 
March 21. can 

The crew team, coached by Bill Palmer Prig 
opened its season on April 5, competing i he 
the Washington Regatta. Fult 

With five returning lettermen, CoachPow 
Bill Shreve and his tennis team will be GW 
working to capture the conference cham-With 
pionship they missed by one point in 1968.Stay 

The Metropolitan Golf Tournament oninsp 
March 26 at the University of Maryland19-1] 
opened the season for area collegiate golf-Sake 
ers, including GW’s team, coached byto r 
Bob Faris. Sing] 
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From ‘Vinegar Bend’ to Mark Evans 


Alumni Events Set 


Upcoming special events and activ- 
ities for alumni and friends include the 

"Following: 
| Columbian Women will hold a Dia- 

ond Jubilee Benefit Reception at the 
¿National Portrait Gallery on April 26 

¿From 4:30 to 6:30 p.m. Mrs. Katharine 

Graham and Miss Jacqueline Coch- 
Fan, both members of the University's 

r-Board of Trustees, are honorary spon- 

thSOrs of the reception, which will bene- 
agit the group’s scholarship fund. 

ut The annual spring sports dinner, 

¡e honoring outstanding athletes in all 

ntGW sports, will be held April 29 at 

nthe National Press Club. The guest 
Speaker will be Congressman Wilmer 
(Vinegar-Bend) Mizell (R-N.C.), a 
former star pitcher for the St. Louis 
Cardinals. 

g Alumni and faculty will be honored 
for service to the University at the 
Alumni Awards Dinner on May 17 at 

the Mayflower Hotel. The classes of 

1139, 44, °54, °59 and '64 will sponsor 
Separate cocktail parties during the 

‘Stocktail hour. Members and friends of 
those in these classes are invited to 

Attend. Toastmaster for the dinner is 

OMark Evans, Metro-Media executive 

€Who served as chairman of the Inau- 

SBural Ball for the Nixon Inauguration. 

u| Two group flights to Europe are 

Available for GW alumni, faculty, staff 

-And their immediate families this sum- 

ymer. The first departs Dulles airport 

June 16 and returns July 18; the sec- 

«Dnd leaves Aug. 2 and returns Sept. 1. 

“Cost, roundtrip, from Dulles to Lon- 

“Hon, via TWA or Pan American is 

$270. Individual or planned tours are 

Available. Additional information for 

“All events and the flights may be ob- 
tained from the Alumni Office, 2000 
H Street. N.W., Washington, D. C. 

20006. (202-676-6435.) 


Parenthetically GW 


[continued from Page 6) 


George Washington will participate in 
the GE College Bowl on NBC-Television 
On Sunday, June 1. 


The Arthritis Research Program has 
received substantial support through a 
bequest of $46,850 from the estate of a 
Washington resident, Ruth M. Betts. Dr. 
Thomas M. Brown, Director of Rheuma- 
tology and Rehabilitation Medicine, indi- 
ated that these funds will be used “to 
MUPPort on-going research related to the 
Cause of rheumoid disease, new methods 
for Precise measurement of the type and 
degree of involvement of the patient, and 
COMparison of results of treatment.” 


Members of an intramural basketball 
team at GW call themselves The Ful- 

rights and wear jerseys with a dove on 
the front and a phrase coined by Senator 
Fulbright on the back, “Arrogance of 
Power,” When they invited the Senator to 

W's “tin tabernacle” to be presented 
with one of the jerseys, he accepted, and 
Stayed for about 12 minutes. The team, 
'NSpired, surged ahead of Phi Sigma Delta, 
19-18. Then he left. And his dovish name- 
šakes, far too short on power, lost 52-38, 
o run their season record to 1-13 (the 
‘ingle Victory by default). 
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GW President Lloyd H. Elliott and Earl Warren, Chief Justice of the Supreme Court, meet 
James F. Meade, Flushing, N.Y., and Susan E. McGuire, Arlington, Va., prior to the Winter 


Convocation on Feb. 


22. The Chief Justice was awarded the honorary degree of Doctor of Science 


and later addressed the graduates. Mr. Meade and Miss McGuire were student marshals (named 
first in their school or college) for the National Law Center and Columbian College, respectively. 


Earl Warren Addresses Winter Convocation 


A life-time dedication to “an un- 
popular cause or at least a controver- 
sial one” was urged by Chief Justice 
Earl Warren, who addressed 631 
graduates at GW’s Winter Convoca- 
tion, Feb. 22, in Constitution Hall. 
“Very little satisfaction flows from a 
cause which everyone favors,” he 
said. 

Praising the concern and energy of 
the younger generation, Justice War- 
ren reminded the graduates that half 
our population—100 million—is 25 
years or younger and the average age 
is constantly lowering. “This makes it 
a young person’s nation. The prob- 
lems cry out for your leadership.” 

He noted that today’s college gradu- 
ates are more interested in the Na- 
tion’s problems than other groups, 
“taking jobs that mean more to them 
in satisfaction than in money.” 

The Chief Justice was awarded the 
honorary degree of Doctor of Science. 
Miss Gertrude Elion, senior research 
chemist with Wellcome Research 
Laboratories and the developer of 
drugs to fight leukemia and gout, and 


one used in organ transplants, received 
the Doctor of Science degree. The 
Honorable Sterry R. Waterman of the 
U.S. Court of Appeals, St. Johnsburg, 
Vt., received the Doctor of Laws 
degree. 


Alumni Achievement Awards were 
presented to: Dr. Leighton E. Cluff 
(MD, with Distinction, ’49), professor 
and head of the University of Florida’s 
Department of Medicine; and Harold 
A. Wheeler (BS, with distinction, '25), 
chairman of the board of the Hazeltine 
Corporation. 


Student Marshals, those named 
first in their school or college, were: 
Susan E. McGuire, Columbian Col- 
lege, Arlington, Va.; James F. Meade, 
National Law Center, Flushing, N.Y.; 
William T. Packard, Engineering and 
Applied Science, Greene, N.Y.; Shir- 
ley S. Williams, Education, Frederick, 
Md.; Jean Bowles, Government and 
Business Administration, Beaufort, 
N.C.; and Jeffrey M. Brookstone, 
Public and International Affairs, Mi- 
ami, Fla. 


President Elliott, alumnus Everett H. Bellows, National Chairman of the University’s Annual 
Support Program, and Vice President for Resources Warren Gould discuss the progress of the 
University’s Annual Support Program, while Mr. Bellows presents the President a contribution from 
the Olin Mathieson Corporation, of which he is Washington Vice President. 


Annual Support Up 
But More Gifts Needed 


Everett H. Bellows, National Chair- 
man for the University’s 1968-69 An- 
nual Support Program, announced in 
March that the campaign had topped 
the $300,000 mark. This is nearly 
double the amount contributed at the 
same time last year. 

With a goal of $500,000 this year, 
the program continues through June 
30. 

Mr. Bellows explained that funds 
already raised are the result of the 
special gift phase of the campaign 
which started in November. He 
noted that the more broadly based 
portion of the campaign, during which 
time thousands of alumni and friends 
will be individually contacted, began 
in mid-February and will continue 
through the end of June. 

“We must have the support of at 
least 4,000 more alumni and friends, 
regardless of how much money we 
raise, if we are really to consider this 
year’s drive a success,” Mr. Bellows 
added. 

The “George Calling” telethon will 
once again be used during the last 
weeks of the campaign. This year, the 
“telethon” method of contacting pro- 
spective donors will be utilized in 
New York, as well as Washington. 
Dates for the D. C. telethon are May 
5-7 and May 12-14. The New York 
telethon will be held in Manhattan on 
May 20 and 21. 

Those interested in participating in 
either telethon should contact the GW 
Resources office (202 — 676-6415) or 
write: TELETHON, The George 
Washington University, 2000 H 
Street, N.W., Washington, D. C. 20006. 


Students Discuss “Campus 
Climate” With Alexandria Board 


(continued from Page 3) 


said, the political activists’ greatest 
goal is to get the moderates into a 
demonstration that requires police 
intervention, because they believe 
police action creates more activists. 

Fielding questions from the audi- 
ence, One student pointed to the “‘if- 
you don’t-like-it, why-don't-you-leave- 
it” attitude expressed by most mem- 
bers of the audience as one which 
definitely does not solve the problem. 

The four maintained that they were 
not after “just a college education,” 
but the best college education they 
could get. 

“Complete control of the Univer- 
sity is not our goal,” said Mr. Berz, 
recently elected Vice President of the 
Student Assembly, when asked, “who 
is going to run the University — you or 
the administration?” 

“Our goal,” replied Mr. Perkins, 
“is simply to sit down and communi- 
cate rationally and reasonably.” 

“The impact of the meeting was a 
healthy one,” reported one Alexandria 
newspaper. “The students and the 
businessmen unquestionably under- 
stand each other better after the vigor- 
ous question-and-answer session 
which lasted for over an hour.” 
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Judson Randolph, M.D. 


A five-man team of 
surgeons, lead by Dr. 
Judson Randolph, 
Professor of Surgery 
(Pediatrics), performed a 
rare liver transplant at 
Children's Hospital on 
March 3, giving a four- 
month-old Washington girl 
the liver from a stillborn 
child in the fifth month of 
embryonic development. 
Such surgery is considered 
to be more difficult than a 
heart or kidney transplant. 
Dr. Cecil B. Jacobson, 
Assistant Professor of 
Obstetrics and 
Gynecology, arranged for 
the entire embryo to be 
transported to Children's 
Hospital from a 

suburban hospital. 
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Hank Bunnell Reuben E. Wood Sar A. Levitan 
Now serving his third 
consecutive term in the 
demanding role as 
Chairman of the Executive 
Committee of the 

University Senate, Reuben 
E. Wood, Professor of 
Chemistry, has introduced 
several motions, later 
passed, which have lead to 
innovations in Senate 
policy, as well as to stronger 
student-faculty relations. 

He recently asked the 
chairmen of two Senate 
committees to study the 
possibility of introducing 
subjects referred to as black 
studies into the curricula. 


Featured on the cover of 
the annual Official 
Collegiate Baseball Guide 
for 1969 is GW's 
sensational sophomore 
pitcher, Hank Bunnell, 
Scranton, Pa., who last 
season compiled a 9-2 
record and struck out 93 
men in 76 innings. Hank 
will be shooting for his 
14th no-hitter when 

he takes the mound this 
season. In high school, the 
versatile pitcher once sang 
a solo in an Italian opera. 


New Look For SEAS 


(continued from Page 2) 


The School’s education and research Institute in Fatigue and Structural 
Reliability has the potential to become the best in the world, he said. Its techni- 
cal director, A. M. Freudenthal, is recognized internationally. 

In cooperation with the University’s College of General Studies, the SEAS 
faculty is offering full residence off-campus graduate programs at NASA's 
Langley Research Center, in which over 100 students are registered for a 
master’s program. Several of the NASA-Langley scientists and engineers 
have been given faculty appointments at GW. This program also affords, for 
students and faculty, NASA Langley’s extensive and unique equipment and 
facilities for research purposes. 

“In connection with NASA,” Dean Liebowitz added, “we have received a 
total of $300,000 in grants, which is now providing the School with an oppor- 
tunity for its faculty and students to perform research on our campus. Our total 
research support, in February 1969, had attained a level of about $500,000, 
which is an increase of 200 per cent over that of last year.” 

A recent SEAS venture, in being designated a primary area school for a 
government group in a cooperative program, will aid in increasing the school’s 
undergraduate enrollment by 100 per cent. This program, said the Dean, is 
very significant, in that it will provide SEAS with expertise in such areas as 
propulsion, environmental engineering, and metallurgy. 

The school presently has about 300 undergraduates and about 1,400 stu- 
dents in the graduate school. The total of 1,700 for on-campus and off-campus 
represents an increase of about 30 per cent over 1968. 

Talks with two educational institutions in Washington, which do not offer 
engineering degrees, are being held in an effort to provide an engineering cur- 
riculum for their students. 

In other areas, a strong Continuing Engineering Education program has 
been established with about 100 courses offered by the School of Engineering 
and Applied Science. A daily student-faculty mixer provides time for both 
students and faculty to discuss areas of mutual interest outside the classroom. 

During the last year, Dean Liebowitz and his staff have resolved several of 
the problems which once threatened the school’s existence. Additional changes 
will head the school toward the excellence its students, faculty and adminis- 
trators have set as their goal. 


PHOTOGRAPHS, by page: Audio Visual Services Dept., Medical Center, 4, 5; Hoy, 
8; Ickow, 2, 8; O'Halloran, 8; Reni, 7; Shields, 3; and Wells, 8. 
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A noted authority and 
spokesman on the Federal 
manpower and anti- 
poverty programs, Sar A. 
Levitan, Research 
Professor of Economics 
has authored two books. 
Federal Training and Work 
Programs in the 60's, co- 
authored with Garth L. 
Mangum, Research 
Professor of Economics, 
contains sharp analytical 
evaluations of the seven 
major manpower programs. 
The Great Society’s Poor 
Law, to be published in 
June, reports the findings 
of a three year study in 
which Professor Levitan 
advises that community 
action, which has involved 
the poor in political and 
social decisions, should be 
“nurtured in the future.” 


Paul Sherburne 


Completing his first year 
as the youngest Dean of 
Men in GW's history, Paul 
Sherburne has been 
instrumental in the work, 
which is nearly completed, 
on a “Joint Statement of 
Student Civil Rights,” 
which will outline, as 
relevant to GW, maximum 
freedom and rights of 
students, faculty and other 
members of the academic 
community. 


Freshman Honors 
Program 


(continued from Page 2) 


Directors of each seminar will call upo 
expert faculty members from differe 
fields to assist in the leadership of discus 
sions relevant to a particular field. 

Dean Yeide said that the freshman part 
cipants were selected from “the very bes 
students” as determined by College Boa 
scores, the high school record, and variou! 
recommendations. These students will. 
continue in the sophomore seminars, eX% 
cept for those who voluntarily withdra 
or who do not maintain a Quality Point + 
Index of 3.2 (4 is A). 2 

The freshman seminars are conducted 
around a reading of books “that are cruci 
to an understanding of the development ¢ 
the great ideas of Western civilizatio 
prior to modern times,” according to Dea 
Yeide. These ideas, he said, are being ex 
plored with reference to both their con 
temporary relevance and to their historica 
relevance as the foundations of more spe 
cialized learning. These seminars should b 
he said, aid in counteracting the conting 
uing tendency toward compartmentalize 
learning, and bridge, in some measure, thi 
gaps separating the several disciplines 

The sophomore seminars, intended td 
put the freshman seminars into a balanceé 
perspective, will shift emphasis from broaé 
range to specific focus. Each seminar wi 
examine a contemporary problem aredig 
bringing the framework and insights OM 
various academic disciplines to bear upof . 
the problem. Each sophomore seminar will,” 
be completed in one semester, giving t 
honors student the opportunity to engag A 
in a different problem in each of his tw 
sophomore semesters. 


